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HEN John G. Whittier ad- 
some Negro students 

at Atlanta University in 1869 
he closed his remarks by asking them 
what message he might take back to 
their friends in the North. Major 
R. R. Wright, now a banker in Phila- 
delphia, but then a small boy, raised 
his hand and said, “Tell them we are 
rising.” 

This was the spirit of the Negro 
when he became free. His friends 
had said that if he would struggle 
and sacrifice, all things would be his. 
In making the effort to improve him- 
self, however, the Negro faced tre- 
mendous difficulties, and success was 
not easily achieved. The handicaps 
were various. In the first place, it 
was difficult for some Negroes who 
had been elevated a few years during 
the reconstruction period to be satis- 
fied to start down on the lowest level. 
They had had the impression that 
they could easily go into the highest 
spheres merely because they were 
free. They were very much disap- 
pointed when they saw how hard 
they had to struggle against al! sorts 
of opposition. 

Another great difficulty was that 
the Negroes had little help. North- 
ern friends came to assist the best 
they could in raising money to open 
schools and to prepare teachers 
and ministers to serve them 
intelligently; but the number 
of helpers who came South was 
small, and the amount of 
money which they had to do 
these things was not sufficient. 
The Negroes could not look to 
the whites in the South who 
felt angry because of the 
change which had taken place 
and did not feel obligated to 
make any sacrifice to carry 
that change further. The pub- 
lic school system which the 
Negroes themselves as legisla- 
tors had helped to establish for 
the benefit of the poor whites 
and freedmen was a poor make- 
shift for many years. The 
South, after the losses during 
the war, did not have enough 
wealth to be taxed to support 
one school system, and now 
there were two to maintain. 


“Tell Them We Are Rising” 


When the wealth of the South did in- 
crease sufficiently to provide the nec- 
essary funds to improve the schools 
the educational authorities would not 
provide for the Negro schools as well 
as they did for those attended by 
whites. When they spent as much as 
$4.00 for the education of the white 
child they spent about $1.00 for the 
education of the Negro. Negro teach- 
ers usually received about one-half 
or two-thirds of what other teachers 
were paid. 

Another difficulty which the Ne- 
groes faced was constant humiliation. 
The effort was made to have the Ne- 
gro feel that he did not amount to 
very much and should be kept far 
down. After the Negro was deprived 
of the right to vote, the enemies of 
progress brought forward measures 
which belonged to the dark ages 
rather than to modern times. Ne- 
groes were denied the right to sit in 
public parks, to go to places of 
amusement, and to attend theatres 
except when segregated, and the race 
had not sufficient money to provide 
these things. The two races were 
further separated by requiring spe- 
cial compartments for Negro pas- 
sengers on street cars and on rail- 
roads. The Negro was also forced 


by law and custom to live in the 


“ghetto,” or some neglected part of 
the city. In a few cases, even in the 
country this line of separation was 
drawn. This was carried further in 
compelling Negroes to use different 
telephone booths, drinking fountains 
and the like. The whole arrange- 
ment for such unreasonable discrimi- 
nation looked childish. 

The worst of all of these difficul- 
ties which faced the Negro, however, 
was that of making a living. The 
South during the first fifteen years 
after the Civil War was a poverty- 
stricken section, and it did not reach 
anything like a prosperous condition 
for fifty years after that conflict. 
Both races suffered, but the Negro 
more than his white neighbor. The 
latter could not oftentimes help him- 
self, and when he could he had little 
resources beyond that point with 
which he might help the Negro. 

The custom of paying the Negroes 
wages right after the Civil War broke 
down because the planters had no 
money with which to pay for this 
labor. It became very unsatisfactory 
to the Negroes when they were called 
upon to accept as a substitute for 
money something to eat, a place to 
stay, and the cast-off clothing of the 
whites. 

The planters and the freedmen, 
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then, began to abandon the custom 
of paying wages and to try tenancy. 
This means that the Negroes would 
no longer be wage earners but ten- 
ants who rent the land from the 
planters on terms set forth in agree- 
ments signed at the beginning of the 
year. In return for the land, the 
work animals, the seed with which to 
plant their cotton, corn or whatever 
product it was, the tenant received a 
certain portion of the crop at the end 
of the year. This amount varied ac- 
cording to what the planter fur- 
nished. 

Since the Negro had no money he 
usually had to borrow from the 
planter or buy from the nearby store 
with the understanding that the 
debts for his supplies and clothing 
throughout the year would be paid 
first out of the crop. It happened in 
most of these cases that at the end 
of the year the Negro did not have 
enough to pay all of his expenses and 
he found himself going from bad to 
worse. Few of the tenants under- 
stood bookkeeping, and they did not 
know when they were receiving what 
was due them. 

This led to much dissatisfaction. 
The Negroes throughout the South, 
then, began to look for some means 
of escape. There were other parts of 
the country more inviting, but 
the Negro who was penniless 
had no way to reach such 
points. A few did find their 
way to the more fertile regions 
of the South and Southwest— 
into certain parts of Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas where 
wages were higher. A consid- 
erable number of Negroes 
moved from North Carolina 
into Indiana. It was said that 
they were being carried there 
to increase the vote of the Re- 
publican Party, but the trouble 
was more serious than that. 
They were actually trying to 
find a way to escape from try- 
ing times. 

The largest number of Ne- 
groes went West. They had 
heard of Kansas where much 
had been done to promote free- 
dom before the Civil War, and 
the thought of going to that 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


section seems to have reached the 
Mississippi Valley in 1879. This 
happened just about the time that an 
overflow of that river destroyed the 
crops and made the prospects very 
dark for the Negro. This condition 
of affairs gave opportunity for two 
leaders, Henry Adams of Louisiana 
and Benjamin Singleton of Tennes- 
see, to stir up the people for a great 
exodus to the West. Negroes crowded 
to the boats along the Mississippi 
and to the railroads. They rushed 
westward to St. Louis and from that 
point across Missouri into Kansas. 
Exactly how many Negroes reached 
the West is not known, for some of 
those moving went elsewhere, but at 
least 200,000 Negroes were thus dis- 
located in the Mississippi Valley by 
the movement stirred up by Adams 
and Singleton. The migration be- 
came so serious that people through- 
out the country and Congress itself 
discussed the question. Meetings 
were held to stop the movement. 
One of the most important was that 
in Vicksburg, Mississippi, on May 6, 
1879. There leaders of both races 
(liscussed the troubles complained of, 
and the planters promised to im- 
prove conditions if the Negroes would 
remain where they were to work the 
soil. Many left the meeting with the 
impression that by more cooperation 
these difficulties could be removed. 
The Negroes kept on going North, 
however, and their leaders in and out 
of the South began to take counsel as 
to what should be done. John Mer- 
er Langston and Richard T. Greener 
advised the Negroes to leave the land 
of their troubles. The latter said it 
was a good sign that the Negro had 
learned to appreciate the meaning of 
citizenship and to go where he could 
be thus recognized. Frederick Doug- 
lass, however, thinking of the politi- 
cal power of the Negroes, advised 
them to stay in the South. Although 
the Negro had been turned out of 
office in most of the states at this 
time, Douglass believed that because 
of their large numbers they would 


some day regain political power. He 
did not think that they would better 
their condition in scattering to vari- 
ous places in the North and West 
where their numbers would be so 
small that they would never have 
much influence. At this time Negroes 
could hold only a few political jobs 
to which they were appointed and 
some entered the United States Civil 
Service. 

The migration continued, however, 
not rapidly but gradually. Negro 
laborers went especially to the in- 
dustrial centers and the mining dis- 
tricts in the North and West. A con- 
siderable number of Negroes from 
Virginia and North Carolina moved 
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into the coal fields of the Appalach- 
ian Highland, into eastern Kentucky 
and eastern Tennessee, and especially 
into West Virginia. Some few pushed 
on farther into the coal mines and 
industrial centers of the Pittsburgh 
area and into Southern Ohio from 
1880 to 1890 and more frequently 
from 1890 to 1900. Before 1920, there- 
fore, there were at least a million 
Negroes in the North and West 
whereas those sections had never 
thought of the Negro as a large ele- 
ment in their population. 

In their new homes, however, the 
Negroes did not find all of their 
problems solved. They stopped in 
the cities, for they had no thought 
of going to the farms. They could 
go into domestic service and could 
engage in drudgery at the industrial 
plants. The trades unions prevented 
Negroes from going into the higher 
pursuits of labor. They were freely 
admitted to amusement places and 
the like without iestriction as to race, 
but could not always earn money 
where they could so easily spend it. 
For this reason the large part of the 
Negro population remained in the 
South where they could work even if 
they had to do so for low wages. 

This change in the attitude of some 
Negroes was brought about to a great 


extent by the forceful leadership of 
Booker T. Washington. In 1881 he 
had established, upon the invitation 
from Alabama, a school at Tuskegee 
Institute for the training of Negroes 
along practical lines—in the trades 
and agriculture. He had made an 
impression throughout the country 
in urging that the Negro be trained 
to serve efficiently not by starting at 
the top but by beginning at the bot- 
tom. He was accordingly invited to 
deliver the main address at the Cot- 
ton States Exposition in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1895. There he urged 
that the Negro should remain in the 
South where he was and that the 
southern white man, instead of try- 
ing to bring labor from Europe to 
displace the Negro, should employ 
the Negro and give a fair chance to 
both races. The whole thought was 
set forth in these significant words, 
“Cast down your buckets where you 
are.” 

The whites throughout the country 
received this as sound doctrine and 
proclaimed Booker T. Washington as 
the Moses for his people. They ac- 
cepted his program, financed his ef- 
forts, and made Tuskegee the out- 
standing institution for the training 
of Negroes; and Booker T. Washing- 
ton became one of the most popular 
men of his time. 
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Many Negroes, however, still be- 
lieved that they should look to poli- 
tices and meditate on philosophy and 
literature; and they would not ac- 
cept this doctrine of Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Such opponents organized 
in opposition to defeat his purposes. 
After much effort here and there 
these foes dwindled to a few because 
they had no resources with which to 
make headway against a well financed 
movement. 

During these years the Negro made 
other advancements. They increased 
especially their business establish- 
ments. Their wealth multiplied. 
There was a large increase in the 


number of farms taken over. The 
land was improved according to the 
latest methods of farming followed 
throughout the South where the Ne- 
gro was trained in things practical. 
It seems that the South would be- 
come a better place in which to live, 
and Negroes began to find some hap- 
piness there in rendering such service, 
although they were denied the privi- 
leges to which they were entitled and 
members of the race were sometimes 
lynched by cruel mobs. Negroes found 
some comfort in looking upon insur- 
ance companies and banks developed 
by enterprising persons of their race 
like A. F. Herndon in Atlanta, John 
Merrick in Durham, and Maggie L. 
Walker in Richmond. 

A change came with the World 
War, however, when the North and 
West beckoned the Negro to come 
from the South to their industrial 
plants. They were making supplies 
for the nations at war in Europe and 
later for the United States in 1917, 
when this country entered that con- 
flict. These industrial plants did not 
have enough laborers to turn out the 
required products. Negroes were 
sent for. Agents were employed to 
induce them to come. The Southern 
States became alarmed at losing the 
only laborers that they had and ar- 
rested some of those trying to get 
away. Sometimes the agents were 
fined; but the Negroes kept on go- 
ing, because of the high wages paid 
outside of the South. The movement 
was not checked until industries in 
the South and plants established there 
by the United States Government be- 
gan to employ Negroes at the same 
high wages. Yet, before the move- 
ment was checked as many as 500,000 
or 750,000 Negroes had gone to the 
North and West. The number of 


Negroes engaged in industry rose 
rapidly from a small number until 
31% of the Negroes who had to labor 
were thus employed by 1920. 
These Negroes who went to the 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Significant Achievements in Spite of Handicaps 


The greatest achievement of any 
people is to learn how to make a liv- 
ing. This is fundamental, for every 
good thing for which man works de- 
pends upon his ability to feed, clothe 
and shelter himself and family. If 
one cannot perform this task satis- 
factorily he is not considered a de- 
sirable citizen, for others must take 
care of him. 

The Negroes met this test. They 
worked hard although they earned 
but little. With what they did earn, 
however, they made progress. The 
heads of families found food, clothing 
and shelter for their dependents, 
sent their children to school, built 
churches, and organized fraternal or- 
ganizations to care for the sick and 
to bury the dead. Men and women 
of advanced years reserved a few 
moments for study during these busy 
days while toiling to help others and 
educated themselves by self-instruc- 
tion. Women serving sometimes in 
the wash-tub sent not only their 
children to school but also their hus- 
bands who were anxious to become 
teachers and ministers. The freed- 
men were more anxious to learn than 
were the poor whites. 

The progress of the Negroes con- 
tinued in spite of many handicaps. 
This was noticed especially in 1890 
when the facts of this sort with re- 
spect to the Negroes were first pub- 
lished. Greater progress was shown 
in 1900, 1910, and 1920. In 1930 
there were 11,891,143 Negroes in this 
country, almost one-tenth of the en- 
tire population; and 5,503,535 ten 
years old and over were gainfully oc- 
cupied. Most of these were laborers 
in domestic service, agriculture, and 
industry; but 72,898 were in profes- 
sional service, being mainly teachers, 
ministers, physicians, dentists, phar- 
macists, and lawyers. The property 
owned by the Negroes at this time 
was said to be worth about three bil- 
lion dollars. At this time 1,987,839 
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Negroes were engaged in farming. Of 
these 873,653 were farm owners and 
tenants, and they actually possessed 
land of an area equal to that of Bel- 
gium and Holland combined. 

Making a living, too, began to 
mean more and more to the strug- 
gling Negroes. As the years passed 
by they became ambitious to have 
the best food and clothing and to get 
out of the one or two-roomed homes 
which they were glad to occupy dur- 
ing their early struggles. They 
bought and built modern homes with 
ample room for all members of the 
family. They decorated the walls of 
the rooms and supplied them with 
furniture to suit their taste. Many 
of these homes were supplied with 
private libraries brought up to date 
by subscriptions to the leeding mag- 
azines. From such homes most chil- 
dren went to the elementary and sec- 
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ondary schools, and many of them to 
colleges which have been raised to 
high rank. 

In providing this particular oppor- 
tunity friends came to assist. Rich 
people of the North gav< millions 
and millions to educate the Negroes 
in the South, and sent some of their 
most intelligent sons and daughters 
to teach in Negro schools. In this 
way were opened Howard, Hampton, 
Fisk, Shaw, Spelman, Atlanta, Union, 
Straight, Tougaloo, and Talladega. 
Much help came from Anna T. 
Jeanes and John F. Slater to improve 
the elementary schools, and Julius 
Rosenwald financed the building of 
more than 5,000 rural schools. Yet 
while the Negroes in their struggles 
have not had much to give after sup- 
plying their urgent needs they have 
made great sacrifices in building 
churches and schools of their own. 
Wilberforce, Lane, Livingstone, and 
Paine are evidences of this self-help. 


What Negroes have thus contributed 
has run up into the millions. 

While working to improve their 
minds Negroes have become thinkers, 
taking rank with the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the time. Nor- 
bert Rillieux taught the world how 
to refine sugar with his vacuum pan. 
Jan Matzeliger invented the lasting 
machine which made it no longer 
necessary to make shoes slowly by 
hand and thus worked a change in 
this industry throughout the world. 
Granville T. Woods made a name for 
himself with his wonderful electrical 
appliances now used in both hemi- 
spheres. Elijah McCoy attracted 
universal attention with his devices 
for oiling machinery by self-lubrica- 
tion. 

In science the Negro did not fail 
to make his mark. Charles H. Tur- 
ner surprised the scientists with his 
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discoveries as to how animals be- 
have. Julian H. Lewis distinguished 
himself as a pathologist at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. William A. Hin- 
ton of Boston became famous when 
he discovered a test for a terrible dis- 
ease. Ernest E. Just made an im- 
pression on both sides of the Atlantic 
with his studies in marine biology. 
George Washington Carver, an agri- 
cultural chemist, became noted 
throughout the world because of his 
products made from the peanut and 
the sweet potato. 

In art the record of the race was 
also creditable. The world has al- 
ways admired the race for its un- 
usual music, and as a free people the 
Negroes have shown what the race 
can do in producing composers like 
Will Marion Cook, Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, Clarence Cameron White, Wil- 
liam Grant Still, and Nathaniel Dett; 
vocalists like Paul Robeson, Roland 
Hayes, and Marian Anderson; instru- 


mentalists like E. H. Lawson, Hazel 
Harrison, and Louia Vaugh Jones. In 
sculpture Meta Vaux Warrick Fuller, 
May Howard Jackson, and Augusta 
Savage have worked successfully; in 
painting H. O. Tanner, William A. 
Harper, William E. Scott, and Aaron 
Douglass have risen to national recog- 
nition. 

In literature the Negro also be- 
came noted. First came Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar with striking poems 
from the life of the people whom he 
introduced to the world which had 
so long misunderstood the Negro. 
Booker T. Washington produced a 
masterpiece in his Up from Slavery 
and left other interesting works. R. 
R. Moton, his successor, wrote a grip- 
ping autobiography, Finding _ the 
Way Out, and a convincing book, 
What the Negro Thinks. W. E. B. 
Du Bois wrote highly literary works 
collected as the Soul of Black Folk. 
Kelly Miller attracted attention with 
his pamphlets. Angelina W. Grimke 
published poems of great feeling. 
Jessie R. Fauset wrote brilliantly in 
prose and verse on the strivings of 
the talented tenth. Joseph Sea- 
man Cotter gave his canticles of love 
and woe. Georgia Douglass Johnson 
pictured the many trials of the Negro 
woman. James Weldon Johnson 
starred early as a poet of great 
worth. Countee Cullen charmed with 
his most polished productions. Lang- 
ston Hughes reached a high level in 
blank verse. Sterling A. Brown gave 
in poetry a new vision of a suffering 
people. 

In dramatic art the Negro also 
made an impression. For a long time 
it was necessary for the Negro seek- 
ing an opportunity on the stage to be 
a clown very much as he was often 
used on the plantation before emanci- 
pation. Actors like Sam Lucas and 
“Billy” Kersands became popular 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Persons and Achievements To Be Remembered in May 


KOSCIUSKO 
TuHappevus Kosciusko, the Polish 
patriot, was born in Lithuania, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1746. He came from hum- 
ble parentage. He attended school in 
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Warsaw and studied military science 
at Méziéres in France. He came to 
America and assisted in the war of 
independence, retiring with the rank 
of brigadier general. He returned 
to Poland and entered the war against 
the Russians in 1792. After the sec- 
ond partition of Poland he retired 
to Dresden, where Polish patriots 
came to offer him the dictatorship 
to save the country. Face to face 
with allied Prussian and Russian 
forces, however, he was crushed. He 
was wounded and imprisoned, but 
secured freedom in 1796. He next 
went to New York where Congress 
voted him an allowance of about 
$15,000. He then went to Paris 
where he lived in solitude. Thinking 
that he might still do something to 
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restore the loss of his country, he 
attended the Congress of Vienna, but 
to no avail. He finally retired to 
Switzerland where he died October 
15, 1817. 

In addition to the sum allowed 
Kosciusko by Congress he was 
granted certain public lands in Ohio. 
He thought to use this in helping the 
Negro, for he was opposed to slavery. 
He made a will on May 5, 1798, 
directing Thomas Jefferson, his ex- 
ecutor, to use this estate in buying 
slaves and educating them to live the 
life of citizens. The will was brought 
before the court in Washington, 
D. C., for probation, and it was dis- 
covered that he had later made 
another will in favor of one Zelt- 
ner and the poor among whom he 
spent his last days in Switzerland. 
These lands went to them, therefore, 
rather than to the Negroes for whom 
they were originally intended. Yet it 
has been said without foundation thai 
proceeds from the sale of these lands 
went to establish a school for Negroes 
in Newark, New Jersey. This use of 
the fund was desired, but it was 
never carried out. 


MARTIN R. DELANY 


Martin R. Detany was born at 
Charlestown, Virginia (now West 
Virginia), May 16, 1812. His an- 
cestry is traceable on his father’s side 
to a native African chief of the Golah 
tribe and on his mother’s side to a 
Mandingo princess. In Charlestown 
where he was born he had little op- 
portunity to learn. He did contrive, 
however, to find a teacher who in- 
structed him privately in spite of the 
law. In this way he learned to read 
and write. In 1822 his mother moved 
with her son to make her home in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. There 
he could attend school without being 
molested. From that point in 1831 
they went to Pittsburgh for better 
opportunities. In that city he studied 
under Louis Woodson, who in addi- 
tion to serving there as an African 
Methodist Episcopal preacher main- 
tained a very good school. 

Starting out in life, Delany became 
interested in helping the poor; and 
seeing health as one of their problems, 
he began to study medicine under 
Dr. Andrew N. McDowell. He con- 
tinued his studies under Drs. Joseph 
P. Gazzan and Francis L. Lemoyne. 
Later he sought admission to the 
several medical schools which refused 
him, but he was admitted to the 
Medical Department of Harvard Col- 
lege. Leaving Harvard, he travelled 
and lectured on physiological subjects 
and later settled down to practice as 
a physician in Pittsburgh. He made 
a deep impression on the community 
in skillfully treating cholera which 
raged there in 1854. 

Interested in the race question, he 


undertook to fight some of the battles 
to win more recognition for his 
people. He brought out, therefore, 
a weekly paper called the Mystery. 
In this he published matters of inter- 
est to all Negroes, atricles which the 
other papers did not publish. One 
good accomplished by this paper, 
although it did not endure many 
years, was that by inviting the at- 
tention of the people to the need of 
education the donor of the Avery 
fund was induced to set aside many 
thousands of dollars to promote the 
teaching of religion and education 
among Negroes in various parts of 
the world. 

Delany traveled and lectured for 
the emancipation of the Negro in 
connection with the anti-slavery or- 
ganizations. In Ohio he was once 
mobbed. Finally he saw that the 
Negroes were doomed to have many 
troubles in this country, even in the 
North. After the Fugitive Slave Bill 
of 1850 was passed, he thought that 
the Negroes would probably do better 
by going to some foreign shore. He 
himself moved to Chatham, Canada, 
in 1856, and practiced medicine 
there; but in 1859 he sailed from 
New York to Africa to acquaint him- 
self with that country where he 
thought he might make arrangements 
for the colonization of the Negroes 
from the United States. He visited 
several kings, made treaties with 
them, and came back to this country, 
believing that something should be 
done to transplant Negroes to some 
place in Africa other than Liberia. 
His plans were presented not only to 
important circles of forward-looking 
people in the United States but to 
those in Europe, especially in Eng- 
land. The coming of the Civil War 
upset the project. 

During this conflict between the 
states Delany did his part in helping 
to recruit soldiers for the Union cause. 
He received a commission as major, 
the first Negro to be thus honored by 
the United States Government. He 
served in the United States Hospital 
Corps. He served with the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in South Carolina after 
the war, next as customs inspector, 
and later as a trial justice. In politics 
he stood for clean government and 
reform. In 1872 he was the candidate 
of the reform element for Lieutenant- 
Governor of South Carolina, but his 
ticket was defeated. In the fight for 
clean government Delany had the co- 
operation of Richard Harvey Cain 
who served in South Carolina as an 
editor, represented his district one 
term in Congress and later became 
a bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

In his career Delany found time to 
produce two important works. The 
first was The Condition, Elevation, 
Emigration, and Destiny of the 


Colored People of the United States, 
Politically Considered, which ap- 
peared in 1852. In 1879 he published 
Principia of Ethnology: the Origin 
of Races and Color. To these may 


MARTIN R. DELANY 


be added his Official Report of the 
Niger Valley Exploring Party, pub- 
lished in 1861. Today these books 
are rare and valuable. 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
GREENFIELD 


EuizapetH TAYLOR GREENFIELD 
was born in Natchez, Mississippi in 
1809. She was taken to Philadelphia 
when one year old and was brought 
up there by a Quaker lady, Mrs. 
Greenfield, whose name she took. 
Finding out that she was gifted as a 
singer, the young woman went to 
Buffalo in 1844 where she made 
friends. Her voice was likened unto 
Jenny Lind’s and Parodi’s. Because 
of the fine impression which she made 
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she was referred to as the “Black 
Swan.” She had a voice of great 
sweetness and power with a wide 
range from the lowest to the highest 
note. Flexibility was not wanting, 
and her control was beyond example 
for an untaught vocalist. In 1852 
she made another favorable impres- 
sion, when appearing in Boston. The 
performance was highly spoken of by 
the Evening Transcript. Subsequent 
tours of Northern States brought her 
into contact with all important Amer- 
ican music lovers, who highly praised 
her artistry. 

Having made such an impression 
in this country, she went abroad. 
She happened to reach London at the 
time that Harriet Beecher Stowe 
was there in 1853. Mrs. Stowe helped 
her in making connection with the 
Duchess of Sutherland who arranged 
an appearance for the singer. She 
achieved great success in that city. 
The following year she was com- 
manded to sing at Buckingham 
Palace for her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, and she was accompanied by 
Sir George Smart, the organist and 
composer of her Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal. When the singer returned to 
America in 1854 the New York 
Herald said, “The Swan now sings in 
true artistic style and the wonderful 
powers of her voice have been de- 
veloped by good training.” She died 
in 1876. 


PINCKNEY BENTON 
STEWART PINCHBACK 


PinckNEY BENTON STEWART 
PINcHBACK was born in Holmes 
County, Mississippi, May 10, 1837. 
His mother was a mulatto with both 
Indian and Caucasian blood. His 
father was Major Pinchback, a white 
planter of that county. In 1835 or 
1836 Major Pinchback went to Phila- 
delphia with his slave wife and had 
her legally freed. She returned with 
him from that point to his new home 
in Virginia. It was on the way from 
Virginia to Mississippi in 1837 that 
Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinchback 


was born. In 1846 he went with his 
brother Napoleon to Cincinnati to at- 
tend Gilmore’s High School. There 
they studied two years. 

He started out in life working as 
a cabin boy on a small boat on the 
Miami canal running from Cincinnati 
to Toledo, Ohio. He spent consider- 
able time at Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Finally he became a steward in this 
business. In 1862 he abandoned at 
Yazoo, Mississippi, the steamer on 
which he was working, ran the block- 
ade, and reached New Orleans. There 
he enlisted in the first Louisiana vol- 
unteer infantry and did service as a 
soldier from that time on in the de- 
fense of the Union. He attained the 
rank of captain. 

When reconstruction came, Pinch- 
back, who had rendered satisfactory 
service in leading his soldiers, became 
at once a figure in politics. He served 
on various local committees and in 
1868 was a delegate to the conven- 
tion called to draft a constitution 
and establish civil government for the 
State of Louisiana. He next became 
State Senator under the new govern- 
ment. Later he was chosen as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to succeed Oscar J. 
Dunn, who died suddenly in that 
office in 1871. For about two months 
Pinchback served as Governor of 


Louisiana while H. C. Warmoth, the 
Governor, was debarred by impeach- 
ment proceedings. Pinchback was 
elected later to the United States 
Senate, but he was not seated by that 
body. He served thereafter in vari- 
ous offices to which he was appointed 
by Republican presidents whom he 
supported in their campaigns. His 
last appointment was that of an in- 
ternal revenue officer of the United 
States Government. He died in 
Washington, D. C., December 21, 
1921. 

Throughout his career he was 
known as a man of firm convictions 
and undaunted spirit. He was aggres- 
sive in all the causes which he ad- 


vocated and did not fear opposition. 
Because he faced his enemies without 
fear and fought for what he be- 
lieved to be right many persons have 
tried to cast reflections upon his char- 
acter without giving any proof to 
this effect. His career was honorable, 
and he deserves to be ranked among 
the best statesmen of his time. 


ROBERT SMALLS 


Ropert SMALLS was born a slave 
in Beaufort, South Carolina, April 
5, 1839. He had, of course, no op- 
portunities for education except what 
he could make by learning in spite 
of opposition. Yet it is said that his 
master did not object to his learning. 


ROBERT SMALLS 


By self-instruction to which he ap- 
plied himself secretly he learned to 
read and write before the Civil War. 
In 1851 he was taken to Charleston 
where he worked as a “rigger” and 
learned about boats. He first served 
on a vessel called The Planter, a 
Confederate transport in the Charles- 
ton harbor. With this vessel he dis- 
tinguished himself by taking charge 
of it while the officers were absent 
and carrying it safely out of reach 
of the guns of the harbor into the 
Union lines. This daring deed brought 
Smalls into national prominence. He 
was appointed a pilot in the United 
States Navy and received a part of 
the prize money. When later the 
commander deserted his post under 
the fire of the Confederates in the 
Charleston harbor, Smalls _ took 
charge and conducted the vessel out 
of danger. For this service he was 
promoted to be captain. 

When the emancipation came and 
the Negroes were permitted to par- 
ticipate in the reconstruction of the 
states, Smalls was elected a member 
of the Constitutional Convention 
which reconstructed the State of South 
Carolina. He served in the State 
Legislature both in the House and 
the Senate. He was elected to the 
United States House of Representa- 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


tives in 1868 and served five terms 
in that national body. Later in his 
career he functioned as collector of 
the port at Beaufort. During these 
years, of course, he was a participant 
in all of the affairs of the Republican 
party with which he was identified, 
and he maintained that interest until 
he died in ripe old age February 22, 
1915. 

Smalls was a man of sturdy habits 
and enjoyed a fine reputation among 
his neighbors of both races. He ac- 
quired considerable property with 
which he maintained himself with 
ease down to his death. His deal- 
ings, in spite of the effort to find some 
irregularities in his career as reported 
by political investigators, were of the 
highest order. Sir George Campbell, 
a member of the British Parliament, 
who traveled in this country at the 
time Smalls was in Congress, was 
favorably impressed with him and 
thought that he made a desirable 
representative for the people of his 
district. 


ARTHUR AND LEWIS 
TAPPAN 


ArtHUR TAPPpAN was born in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, May 
22, 1786. His brother, Lewis Tappan, 
was born there May 23, 1788. Their 
father was of the ancestry of Abra- 
ham Tappon, who immigrated into 
this country from Norfolk County, 
England, and settled at Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, in 1637. Their mother 
was a niece of Benjamin Franklin. 

These young men were educated in 
their native community, and served 
an apprenticeship in the dry goods 
business. Arthur worked in this busi- 
ness in Portland and Montreal. He 
became a prosperous wholesale im- 
porter in Canada, but had to leave 
at the close of the War of 1812 be- 
cause he did not care to take the re- 
quired oath of allegiance to the Brit- 
ish. He went to New York City and 
opened there an importing house in 
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the name of Arthur Tappan and 
Company. In this business he was 
joined by his brother. They became 
rich. 

As wealthy men they were appealed 
to by many causes, and they de- 
voted most of their time and means 
to human welfare. They gave to 
educational, religious, and welfare in- 
stitutions. They contributed espe- 
cially to the American Sunday School 
Union, the American Bible Society, 
the American Tract Society, Lane 
Seminary and Oberlin College. The 
Tappans were willing to assist in 
establishing a Negro college at New 
Haven, but the city objected. 

In their program of uplift they in- 
cluded the Negro. At first the Tap- 
pans believed that African coloniza- 
tion offered the best plan in prepar- 
ing the Negro to return to his native 
country and learn to do for himself. 
When the movement became merely 
a scheme to get rid of the free 
Negroes while leaving the large num- 
bers of the race in slavery, the Tap- 
pans deserted the American Coloniza- 
tion Society and became ardent abo- 
litionists. 

For some years the Tappans fol- 
lowed the fortunes of William Lloyd 
Garrison who was the moving spirit 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
They differed seriously from Garrison, 
however, on the matter of connecting 
the anti-slavery effort with other 
liberal movements, especially that of 
women’s rights. The two factions 
separated, and the Tappans with cer- 
tain co-workers organized the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety to cooperate with the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
The Tappans, unlike Garrison, be- 
lieved that slavery could be destroyed 
under the Constitution and joined the 
Liberty party. In this respect they 
had the same ideas as those of Fred- 
erick Douglass who had differed also 
from Garrison and had established a 
newspaper to set forth such views. 
In their own way the Tappans ac- 
complished much good. Arthur died 
July 23, 1865 and Lewis June 21, 1873. 


RALPH W. EMERSON 


Rautpu W. Emerson, the American 
essayist and philosopher, was born in 
Boston May 25, 1803. He died at 
Concord, Massachusetts, April 27, 
1882. He was the son of a Unitarian 
minister. He was educated at Har- 
vard College and became a minister 
in the Unitarian Church in 1829. He 
separated from that church in 1832, 
however, on account of his interpre- 
tation of the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. He married early; but, be- 
coming a widower in 1833, he traveled 
considerably in Italy, France and 
Great Britain where he came into 


H. O. TANNER 


contact with the great minds of 
Europe. 

Returning to America after having 
moved in these scholarly circles 
abroad, Emerson became a_ public 
lecturer on literary and moral ques- 
tions. In 1836 he published on na- 
ture a series of lectures in which he 
set forth the doctrine of transcen- 
dentalism. His next publication of con- 
sequence was that of Representative 
Men. Later came his Essays and 
Society and Solitude. These thought- 
ful discussions of profound questions 
stamped him as a philosopher, and 
his reputation increased as he pub- 
lished other works. 

Among these productions were 
works which took into consideration 
the question of slavery. As early as 
1822 he had written ‘a philosophical 
essay on the Vision of Slavery. He 
could not reconcile the idea of slave- 
holding and suffering from birth to 
death with any conception of God 
kindled in his mind and with the 
idea that “a merciful God made man 
in his benevolence to live and enjoy 
his works and worship Him forever.” 
Writing on the same question again 
in an essay entitled, “Emancipation 
in the British West Indies,” Emerson 
said that the planter was the “spoiled 
child of his unnatural habits and had 
contracted in his indolent and luxu- 
rious climate the need of excitement 
by irritating and tormenting his 
slave.” Emerson opposed the an- 


nexation of Texas, fought for a free 
Kansas, and approved John Brown. 
He was not an agitator, but his op- 
position to slavery was a severe blow. 

In 1851 Emerson joined those who 
believed in the immediate abolition of 
slavery but advocated that the 
owners be compensated by the gov- 
ernment as had been done when slav- 
ery was abolished in the West Indies 
in 1833. In 1863 Emerson was among 
the antislavery poets expressing 
further their dissatisfaction with 
slavery and had a meeting of such 
thinkers on January 1, 1863. He 
read in Music Hall his “Boston 
Hymn” in which he addressed the 
Americans in behalf of the African 
and urged the North to give him 
“beauty for rags” and the South 
“honor for his shame.” 


DANIEL REAVES GOODLOE 


Danie, Reaves GOoDLOE was an 
anti-slavery editor and author of the 
South. He was born in Louisburg, 
North Carolina, May 28, 1814, and 
died in Warrenton, North Carolina 
January 18, 1902. He attended a 
local academy and then served an 
apprenticeship in printing at Oxford, 
North Carolina. At the age of 
twenty-one he began publishing in 
that town the Examiner. This ven- 
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ture failed, and he moved to Mt. 
Pleasant, Tennessee. Next he served 
in the war against the Creek Indians 
and later against the Seminoles. 

Returning to his native state, he 
studied law, passed the bar, but never 
practiced successfully. He was en- 
couraged to enter politics, but de- 
clined because he did not agree with 
the majority of the people on slavery. 
Goodloe stood for the natural right 
of every man to be free to develop 
his full powers and to render the best 
service of which he is capable. His 
first article of importance against 
slavery appeared in the New York 
American in 1844. 


Leaving North Carolina, Goodloe 
came to Washington to enter the 
newspaper service. He worked first 
on the Whig Standard and became 
its editor, but the paper failed soon 
thereafter. He next edited the 
Georgetown Advocate, and later the 
Christian Statesman. In 1852, Good- 
loe reached a turning point in his 
career when he joined the staff of 
the anti-slavery National Era estab- 
lished in 1847 to advance the for- 
tunes of the Liberty Party. On the 
death of the editor, Gamaliel Bailey, 
Goodloe assumed the higher position. 
This paper became a national organ 
of consequence with such contributors 
as Grace Greenwood, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Mrs. Southworth, and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin appeared serially in this paper. 

When the New Era ceased with 
the outbreak of the Civil War, Good- 
loe served as the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. In 
1862 President Lincoln appointed him 
as chairman of the board charged 
with the compensation emancipation 
scheme authorized that year by an 
act of Congress for the District of 
Columbia. Next he served on the 
staff of the Washington Chronicle. 

When the troublous times of the 
reconstruction came, Goodloe sup- 
ported Andrew Johnson by whom he 
was appointed United States Marshal 
for North Carolina. He turned 
against Johnson, however, because of 
his policy which the reformer did not 
consider sufficiently drastic. He 
joined the Southern Loyalists and 
stood with the congressional recon- 
structionists as a Republican. He 
did not favor the measures and 
policies advanced by the “carpet- 
baggers” and “secallawags.” He op- 
posed the constitution for North 
Carolina drawn up and offered for 
ratification in 1868; but, although 
brought out as an independent can- 
didate for Governor against Holden, 
he failed to make much of an im- 
pression. After doing some writing 
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from Washington as his headquarters, 
he returned to his native state where 
he died. 


WALT WHITMAN 


Watt WHITMAN was one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest of Amer- 
ican poets. He was born at West 
Hills, Long Island, New York, May 
31, 1819. He was of humble parent- 
age of Dutch and English blood. He 
attended the public schools of Brook- 
lyn up to the time he was thirteen 
years of age when his formal educa- 
tion ceased. He served thereafter as 
office boy for a lawyer and then for a 
doctor, but soon became a printer’s 
devil in the office of the Long Jsland 
Patriot and the Long Island Star. 
He taught school from 1836 to 1841 
while editing the Long Islander. 

About this time he began to read 
seriously the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
Greek poets. He developed consid- 
erably, too, by traveling in this coun- 
try and in Canada. From 1841 to 
1848 he worked on the staff of a num- 
ber of newspapers in the New York 
area. His most significant service 
was as the editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, beginning in 1846. This was a 
Democratic paper and naturally ex- 
pressed itself on important issues of 
the day. Whitman lost his position 
when he protested too harshly against 
this party for not taking an anti- 
slavery position. He then went 
South and served on the staff of the 
Crescent in New Orleans. His mind 
broadened considerably among the 
people of varying extractions in this 
probably the most interesting city 
of the United States. 

Returning to Brooklyn, Whitman 
served further on various newspapers 
and produced valuable works in both 
prose and verse. His outstanding 
work about this time was Leaves of 
Grass which passed through many 
editions. When the Civil War came 
Whitman took up his residence in 
Washington and served in various 
departments of the Government. His 


most significant service, however, was 
rendered in the hospital corps. These 
contacts tended to inspire him for 
writing. His diaries of the Civil War 
took high rank among his best pro- 
ductions. These were followed some 
time later with the Passage to India 
and Democratic Vistas. The critics of 
his works generally agree in stamping 
his Leaves of Grass, his diaries of 
the Civil War and his Democratic 
Vistas as his most valuable works. 
They were not appreciated by the 
better known poets of the country 
because the world was too close to 
Whitman to appreciate his poetic 
originality. Whitman rebelled against 
most literary standards. In his writ- 
ings he recognized no rule but that of 
thought. He lived in the open air of 
the American frontier and became its 
poet and prophet. One writer has 
said that “as a maker of phrases, as 
a master of rhythm, as a weaver of 
images and as an architect of poems 
he is often beyond reach of analysis.’’ 

In these productions he expressed 
some thought of the Negro. In 1855 
in a poem called “Song of Myself,” 
which did not appear until 1881, he 
expressed his keen sympathy for the 
fugitive slave. When certain citizens 
of Boston were arrested because of 
rescuing Anthony Burns, Walt Whit- 
man wrote a satire against the pro- 
slavery Bostonians entitled “A Boston 
Ballad, 1854.” It was not published 
until 1855. His keen appreciation of 
the war and its significance for free- 
dom was better expressed by Walt 
Whitman in his war poems and in the 
fine tribute to Lincoln as the saviour 
of the country. 


TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 


Toussaint LovuvertuRE was born 
in Haiti. Exactly when is not known. 
He was probably born in 1743. He 
developed into a man of kind dis- 
position with an open and frank 
manner. He was faithful in the per- 
formance of duties assigned him, and 
for that reason was advanced rapidly 
wherever he was placed to serve. 
When a young man he married a 
widow named Susan who bore him a 
son named Placide. When he reached 
manhood there were in France per- 
sons who were writing books about 
the abolition of slavery. Among these 
was a work written by Abbé Raynal, 
which young Toussaint read with a 
great deal of interest. This book 
fired his soul with a desire to do 
something to free his people. 

Although a general emancipation 
was decreed by France in 1791 every 
effort to free the Negroes of Haiti 
was opposed by the planters who 
took drastic means to crush that 
spirit. In 1791, therefore, the Negro 
slaves arose to take their cause in 
their own hands. Four thousand 
Negroes followed Jean Francois in 
this insurrection. Toussaint Louver- 
ture joined the movement. To stop 
the insurrection the  slaveholders 
joined with the British, Temporarily 


the revolt was suppressed, but the 
revocation of the decree of liberation 
caused it to break out again. The 
slaves joined the Spanish, who in the 
eastern part of San Domingo had be- 
come allied with the king of France. 
The French decreed freedom again in 
1793 to settle the trouble and won 
Toussaint Louverture to their side. 
At this time Toussaint Louverture 
came to the rescue of the French 
Governor, Laveau, when the British 
seized Port au Prince, and he drove 
the British out. This made Toussaint 
the man of the hour. He was made 
commander in chief of the French 
forces in 1796. The French Commis- 
sioner Hédouville undertook to 
weaken his position by stirring up 
strife between the mulattoes and 
blacks, but Toussaint crushed the 
opposition led by André Rigaud and 
made himself dictator. Toussaint 
proclaimed a constitution with an ad- 
ministrative council of nine and him- 
self as president for life. He ruled 
with moderation and firmness, grant- 
ing justice to all. 

When Napoleon got a breathing 
spell from his enemies in Europe and 
saw the seas clear as a result of the 
Treaty of Amiens, however, he pro- 
claimed the restoration of slavery in 
Haiti. Toussaint Louverture replied 
with a declaration of independence in 
July 1802. Napoleon sent against 
Haiti then an army of 30,000 under 
General Leclerc, and he was joined 
by Louverture’s enemies led by 
Rigaud, Pétion, and Boyer. Leclerc, 
defeated, promised that the Haitians 
would be free if they would put 
down their arms. The Haitians so 
agreed, believing that the French 
were acting in good faith. Toussaint 
Louverture, however, was arrested, 
his house burned, his papers seized, 
and his wife and children captured. 
He was taken to France where he 
was made a prisoner and died in a 
fortress at Joux, April 27, 1803. This, 
however, did not stop the revolution. 
The Negroes fought on under Des- 
salines, and Haiti became a free 
country. France and England recog- 
nized Haiti as a republic some years 
later, but slaveholding United States 
refused to do so until 1862. 


“We Are Rising”’ 
(Continued from page 2) 


North remained there in spite of all 
the difficulties which they faced. 
White laborers at places formed mobs 
to kill them off and drive them away. 
East St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Chester, and Washington, D. C., ex- 
perienced such bloody disorders when 
the Negroes returning from the 
World War, demanded some of the 
democracy for which they had fought. 
With the coming of the depression 
the Negroes suffered seriously, but in 
some way they contrived to stay in 
the North where they have become 
adjusted in the midst of numerous 
difficulties, and there they will doubt- 


PAUL ROBESON 


less stay. A small number of them 
have gone back to the South, but 
their chances there are not much bet- 
ter than elsewhere except being near 
the food producing areas where they 
may have more assurance of finding 
something to eat. 


Achievements 
(Continued from page 3) 


with minstrel shows. A short step 
forward was made when the public 
accepted Ernest Hogan, Robert Cole, 
Rosamond Johnson, George Walker 
and “Bert” Williams with their 
comic songs and acts. It was more 
creditable to the race, however, to see 
the national ovation given such actors 
as Charles Gilpin with his fine art 
shown in playing “Emperor Jones.” 
Paul Robeson, noted far and wide 
for his dramatic ability in “Othello,” 
met with similar recognition. Rich- 
ard B. Harrison, reaching the highest 
level in dramatic art in his unique 
playing of “De Lawd” in “Green 
Pastures,” was hailed as an ambassa- 
dor of goodwill. The Negro in 
America had then been recognized on 
the stage just as Ira Aldridge had 
been by Europeans before the Civil 
War. 


News 


The number of subscribers to the 
Necro History has passed 
the 3,500 mark, and it is expected 
that it will reach 4,000 by the end of 
the school year. Most of these sub- 
scribers are instructors and students 
who use this monthly for supplemen- 
tary work in teaching history. Some 
schools send as many as forty or fifty 
subscriptions for one class. 

The largest number of subscribers 
in any single city is in Washington, 
D. C., thanks to the unselfish efforts 
made by Dr. John C. Bruce, the state 
chairman of the membership cam- 
paign, which has just closed. In this 
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unselfish effort he had the coopera- 
tion of the principals not only of his 
division but of practically all others 
in the city. Nine hundred and 
twenty-six Washingtonians read this 
publication. 

The next largest number of sub- 
seribers comes from Detroit, Michi- 
gan. A few others have come from 
nearby towns, but practically all of 
the 376 reported are found in De- 
troit. This unusual outcome was due 
to the enthusiasm and efficient plan- 
ning of Miss Sylvia M. Tucker whose 
remarkable leadership attracted to 
her a host of indefatigable workers 
who assured success of the undertak- 
ing. 

During this first year of this pub- 
lication the staff has endeavored to 
cover in an elementary fashion the 


. entire history of the Negro in Amer- 


ica. Each issue of the Buttetin has 
carried a feature story and an article, 
or chapter, both treating the same 
phase of history from different points 
of view. The entire volume, then, 
constitutes a brief illustrated history 
of the Negro in America. 

Next year the staff plans to treat 
the past of the Negro from the point 
of view of special achievements— 
folklore, poetry, drama, music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, science, philosophy, 
and the like. Suggestions from those 
who are interested are earnestly so- 
licited. Contributions simplified for 
children are desired. The original 
work of pupils will be given careful 
examination. 

Some persons who send materials 
misunderstand the objectives of the 
This periodical cannot 
publish matters of general import 
which may appear to good effect in 
popular magazines. The BULLETIN 
is restricted to history and to mat- 
ters pertaining to the teaching of his- 
tory as it concerns the Negro. Other 
items of value should be published, 
but not in the columns of the BuLLe- 
TIN. Persons subscribing to the 
BuLLeTIN are seeking special as- 
sistance in taking up a long neglected 
work, and the staff must restrict it- 
self to supplying this urgent need. 

For example, the BuLLETIN would 
depart from its standard if it pub- 
lished an article about an interesting 
debate or an oratorical contest at a 
school unless that affair had some 
historical bearing of great impor- 
tance. What is desired is not every 
thing which teachers and their pupils 
are doing but what they are doing to 
write and to teach history as it has 
been influenced by the Negro. 


Little Children Study 
the Negro 


In the Peter Pan Nursery School, 
founded and conducted by Mrs. Louis 
F. Brown in Detroit, little children 
study pictures, short stories of 
Negroes in art, literature, music, and 
other fields of interest. The forma- 
tion of a Negro scrap-book causes 
little hands to search here and there 
for contributions. Tiny minds are 
developed through pictures, games, 
and the dramatization of Mother 
Goose rhymes. Opportunities for 
the appreciation of poetry are given 
with poems by Gertrude Parthenia 
McBrown. “Playing Store” with 
empty cartons has been very success- 
ful in teaching the importance of 
foods necessary for growing children. 
Group-play, self-interpretation of 
rhythmic dancing constitute a portion 
of their recreational activities. 


Books 


Doubleday announces as one of 
the spring publications Tales of the 
Four Tribes, by Herbert Best, with 
illustrations by Erick Berry. The 
book deals with life in Africa and is 
intended for young children. 

Negro Folk Tales and Negro Art, 
Music and Rhyme, by Helen A. 
Whiting, have been long promised 
the public, but because the first 
editions were spoiled in mamufac- 
turing and others had to be pro- 
duced publication has been delayed. 
These books are now expected to 
come from the press of the Associated 
Publishers, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
in a few weeks, probably by the 15th 
of May. 


The International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa has 
recommended among many other 
books, mainly religious, several which 
bear upon other serious problems. 
One of these is Okha Edo, by J. U. 
Egharevba, who has set forth therein 
historical stories of Benin (Lagos: 
the Church Missionary Society). 
Another such work is Agriculture for 
Village Teachers, by J. A. Rodger 
(London: Sheldon Press). Still 
another is African Airs, a musical col- 
lection made by A. E. Mackenzie 
(London: The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge). 


A 


Questions on the 
April Issue 


1. What did Thomas Clarkson do for 
the advancement of freedom in Eng- 
land? Who were his coworkers? 

2. What did Thomas Jefferson mean 
when he said that “all men are created 
free and equal”? What is meant by 
freedom generally? Is any man abso- 
lutely free? Did Jefferson have in mind 
the Negro when he penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence? 

3. Why did some people fear that 
the Negroes would not work if freed? 
Did they actually work after emanci- 
pation? 

4. What were the two plans for pay- 
ing the Negroes for their labor after 
they were freed? Which one do you 
consider the wiser plan? 

5. Give an example of General Lee’s 
broadmindedness after the conclusion 
of the Civil War. 

6. How did the South miss an excel- 
lent opportunity to win over the Negro 
to its political faith? 

7. State briefly what plans the fol- 
lowing persons had for dealing with 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Lucretia Mott, by Lloyd C. M. Hare 
(The American Historical Society, Inc., 
New York City. Price, $3.00) is an 
interesting biography of one of the most 
distinguished women of modern times. 
Her useful life had a far-reaching in- 
fluence, as one has said, not only upon 
her time but upon our own. Early in 
her career she took a stand on the side 
of reform. She was a pioneer worker 
with Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton for woman suffrage, and 
she was an outstanding anti-slavery 
worker along with William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Frederick Douglass. With 
that greatness of soul which Lucretia 
Mott possessed she had no choice but 
to sacrifice and suffer for persecuted 
humanity. She lived only for the good 
that she might do, and before she saw 
the sunset of life she had to her credit 


noble achievements which have made 
her immortal. 

The author has done well the task 
of sketching this crusader in the cause 
of human rights. The book is a convine- 
ing estimate of the record of this “black 
man’s Goddess of Liberty,” the “soul of 
the woman’s movement,” and_ the 
“flower of Quakerism.” The author 
presents in striking word pictures the 
stirring events which set this woman’s 
life toward serious objectives. The 
Hicksite schism, the aggravating evils 
of slavery, division in the ranks of the 
workers against the system, the renewed 
fight, the combat against slave-hunting, 
women conventions, persecutions, John 
Brown’s raid, and the Civil War. His- 
tory is here made more interesting 
than fiction. This book may be read 
with profit by any seeker after the trath. 


Sai 


the freedmen: Abraham Lincoln, Wade 
Hampton, Andrew Johnson, Thaddeus 
Stevens and Charles Sumner. 

8. How many Negroes have served in 
Congress? Give the number of those 
who have served in the Senate and that 
of those who have served in the House 
of Representatives. 

9. What Negro Congressmen advo- 
cated kind treatment of the Indians? 
Education with the aid of the United 
States Government? Pardon for the 
secessionists? Clean government? The 
improvement of the Mississippi River? 

10. Is any Negro a member of the 
United States Congress today? From 
what state does he come? 

1l. State the context of the 13th, 14th 
and 15th Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

12. Explain briefly the meaning of 
“carpet-bagger,” “scalawag,” civil rights, 
radical, and fraud. 

13. Compare the fraud and corrup- 
tion in National Government under 
General Grant with those of the State 
Governments under Negro influence. 

14. Did the Negroes study when they 
had schools to attend or were they in- 
different and did not go to school? 

15. What Southern white men urged 
that the Negroes be educated? Give 
their reasons. 

16. Explain why the following per- 
sons are distinguished: Francis 
Williams, Giles B. Cooke, Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, Edward Everett Hale, 
and W. H. Ruffner. 

17. Do you find persons of distinction 
today who doubt the mental capacity of 
the Negro? 

18. How do you account for the fact 
that historians are not sure of the birth- 
days of Frederick Douglass and Booker 
T. Washington? 

19. Why is it important to know when 
a man was born and when he died? 
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